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rOR  THE  RVTRRPRIAD* 

A  BRIEP  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

—  Conttnuei. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third.  Waller  Od. 
iiington,  an  Englishman,  composed  a  very  elaborate 
treatise  upon  music,  exhibiting  a  full  view  of  the  state 
of  the  art  at  that  period.  i 

In  1274  Marchetto  of  Padua  finished  a  work,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  new  degree  of  subdivission  in 
measured  melody,  and  also  the  first  chromatic  passa* 
gr  which  had  been  practised. 

John  de  Muris,  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  wrote  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  celebrated  work  on  the  Jirl 
*/  CourUerpoint,''^  in  which  we  find  the  use  of  contra¬ 
ry  luobon  of  parts, and  the  avoiding  consecutive  fifths 
and  eighths  strongly  enforced.  This  author  complain¬ 
ed  bitterly  of  the  corruptions  of  the  art  in  his  time, 
and  indeed,  so  great  do  these  seem  to  have  been,  that 
in  1322  they  suffered  excommunication  from  the 
church  by  a  bull  of  Pope  John  22d. 

The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  reduced  music  to 
ohants  for  the  church,  and  the  national  melodies  Of 
the  northern  barbarians,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Italy.  This  circumstance  presents  to  us  the  first  germ 
of  the  distinction  of  musical  styles  into  severe  and 
ideal.  The  songs  of  the  Troubadours  may  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  latter  species  of  composition  du. 
ring  the  middle  ages.  The  invention  of  Canons  in  the 
15th  century,  led  to  fugue  writing,  and  a  long  train  of 
artificial  and  elaborate  compositions,  and  occasioned 
a  musical  revolution  at  once  rapid  and  extraordinary. 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  long  hst  of  composers 
who  flourished  at  ibis  period  in  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Netherlands,  almost  all  of  whom  seem 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  beauties  of  melody,  in  pursu- 
•ug  harmony  through  all  the  maxes  of  complicated 
musical  contrivance.  Yet  the  discoveries  of  these 
men  have  been  of  great  use  to  their  successors  in 
compo.'ifion,  at  a  time  when  the  charms  of  melody  re* 
csived  the  homage  of  both  genius  and  science. 


Until  the  time  of  Corelli,  instrumental  music  in  gen¬ 
eral  was  little  cultivated.  For  a  long^riod  it  was 
confined  to  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  but  the  com¬ 
poser  whom  we  have  just  mentioned  was  also  an  emi-  { 
nent  violin  player,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
violin  performance  and  composition.  Leclair  and 
Tartini,  and  their  pupils  prosecuted  the  improvements 
in  instrumental  music  which  Corelli  had  begun.  Gem- 
iani,  also  a  great  performer  on  the  violin,  founded  a 
third  school.  In  more  modem  times,  Viotti,  the  fmmd- 
er  of  the  latest  violin  school,  astonished  and  delighted 
Europe  by  his  powers  on  that  instrument,  and  by  his 
energetic  and  beautiful  compositions.  Haydn,  Moxart 
and  Boccherini,  completed  the  labours  of  many  pow¬ 
erful  and  ingenious  predecessors,  and,  in  perfecting 
the  style  of  instrumental  music,  have  produced  works 
which  promise,  as  truly  as  any  human  worlorcan  prom* 
■se,  to  transmit  their  names  to  the  respect  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  most  remote  posterity. 


ON  TASTE  '  ! 

Ow  all  natural  gifts,  taste  is  tliat  which  is  most  felt, 
and  least  explained  ;  it  would  not  be  what  it  is  if  it 
could  be  defined  ;  for  it  judges  of  objects,  in  which 
the  judgment  is  not  concerned,  and  serves,  as  it  were 
as  spectacles  to  reason. 

There  are  in  melody,  some  airs  more  agreeable  than 
others,  though  equally  well  modulated.  There  are  in 
harmony,  things  striking,  and  others  not  so,  all  equally 
regular.  There  is  in  the  union  of  pieces,  an  exquisite 
art  of  making  the  one  receive  a  power  from  the  other, 
which  depends  on  something  more  nice  than  the  law 
of  contracts.  There  are  in  the  execution  of  the  same 
piece,  different  methods  of  rendering  it,  without  even 
removing  it  from  its  character  :  of  these  methods,  the 
one  pleases  more  than  the  others,  and  far  from  being 
able  to  submit  them  to  rules,  we  cannot  even  deter¬ 
mine  them.  Each  man  has  his  peculiar  taste,  by  the 
which  he  gives  to  things,  which  he  calls  beautiful  and 
excellent,  an  order  which  belongs  to  himself  alone* 
One  is  more  touched  with  pathetic  pieces;  the 
other  prefers  a  gay  air.  A  sweet  and  flexible  voice 
will  fill  its  tones  with  agreeable  ornaments,  a  sensible 
and  strong  voice  will  animate  them  with  the  accent* 
of  passion.  The  one  will  seek  simplicity  in  melody, 
the  other  will  aim  at  laboured  strokes,  and  each  will 
call  that  an  elegance  of  taste,  which  he  has  preferred. 
This  diversity  comes  sometimes  from  the  different 
dispositions  of  the  organs,  from  which  taste  is  extract, 
ed  ;  sometimes  from  the  particular  character  of  each 
man,  which  renders  him  more  sensible  to  one  pleasure 
or  failing,  than  to  another,  sometimes  from  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  age  or  sex,  which  turns  the  desires  towards 
i  the  different  objects.  In  all  these  cases,  each  having 


only  hi*  own  taste  to  oppose  to  that  of  another,  it  is 
evident,  that  there  is  no  dispute  to  be  made. 

But  there  is  also  a  general  taste,  on  which  all  or* 
ganited  persons  agree,  and  it  is  this  only,  to  which 
we  can  absolutely  give  the  name  of  taste.  Let  a 
concert  be  beard  by  an  ear  suflficiently  exercised,  and 
men  sufficiently  instructed,  the  greatest  number  will 
generally  agree  on  the  judgement  of  the  pieces,  and 
on  the  order  of  preference  convenient  to  tliem.  Ask 
each  one  the  reason  of  his  judgment,  there  are  thing* 
on  which  they  will  give  an  almost  unanimous  opinion^ 
These  are  the  things  which  may  be  submitted  to 
rules,  and  this  common  judgement  is  that  of  the  artist 
and  the  connoisseur.  But  amongst  these  things,  which 
they  agree  to  find  good  or  ill,  there  are  some  on  which 
they  cannot  authorise  their  judgment  by  any  reason* 
solid  and  common,  to  the  rest,  and  this  last  judge¬ 
ment  belongs  to  a  roan  of  taste.  If  there  is  not  found 
a  perfect  unanimity,  it  is,  that  all  have  not  equally 
I  good  organs,  that  all  are  not  persons  of  taste,  and  that 
the  prejudice*  of  custom  or  education,  often  changes, 
by  arbitrary  conventions,  the  order  of  natural  beau¬ 
ties.  In  regard  to  this  taste,  we  may  dispute  on  it, 
by  another  method  of  determining  the  variance,  than 
that  of  counting  the  notes,  when  we  do  not  even  agree 
to  that  of  nature.  Here  then  is  what  ought  to  decide 
in  respect  to  the  preference  of  French  and  Italian 
music.  Genius  creates,  but  taste  makes  the  choice  . 
and  a  too  abundant  genius  is  often  in  want  of  a  severe 
censor,  to  prevent  it  from  abusing  its  valuable  riches. 
We  can  do  great  things  without  taste,  but  it  is  that 
alone  which  renders  them  interesting  It  is  taste, 
which  makes  the  composer  catch  the  ideas  of  the  poet: 
It  is  taste  which  makes  the  executant  catch  the  ideas 
of  the  composer.  It  is  taste,  which  furnishes  to  each 
whatever  may  adorn  and  augment  their  subject,  and 
it  is  taste  which  gives  the  audience  the  sentiments  of 
their  agreements. 

Taste,  however  is  by  no  means  sensibihty.  We 
may  have  much  taste,  with  a  frigid  soul,  and  a  man 
transported  with  things  really  passionate,  is  little 
touched  with  the  pleasing.  It  seems  that  taste  is  more 
particularly  connected  with  the  smaller  expressions, 
and  sensibility  to  tVe  greater. — Rouseeatt. 


FROM  AB  BBGUia  PAPEB. 

THE  MUSICAL  SWINDLER, 

The  following  coup  de  main  was  played  off  at  a 
shop  in  Oxford-street,  London,  a  short  time  since.  A 
well  dressed  man,  apparently  a  foreigner,  went  into  • 
woolen-draper's  shop  in  the  afternoon  ;  he  had  a  green 
bag  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid  on  the  counter  with 
great  rare,  and  asked  for  some  kerseymere  for  a  waist¬ 
coat  an«l  breeche*  ;  he  affected  great  hurry,  and  had 
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a  bo}’,  like  a  servant  or  errand-lad,  with  him.  The 
kerseymere  biinj;  cut  olT,  lie  };uve  it  to  Uk;  boy,  say- 
inff,  “  bid  the  taylor  lose  no  time  ;  I  must  have  it  to¬ 
morrow  nii^ht  A)r  my  lord’s  concert ;  1  cannot  tjo  with¬ 
out  it’s  done,  il  I  do  I  s1.m11  lose  twenty  incus.” 
The  boy  went  olT  in  a  hurry  with  the  porchare  ; — (he 
draper  a^ked  the  (gentleman  it  he  <lid  not  want  liTiini(, 
and  irininiings,  ire.  The  answer  was  ”  ye.s,  I  forgot 
that  ;  God  bless  me  !  I  rnnst  go  to  the  taylor  now  my¬ 
self  with  th(  in” — lie  then  talked  of  the  conci  rt  he 
was  engaged  for  ;  mentioned  the  violin  in  his  gretn 
fcitg,  for  winch  ruv  lord  had  offered  him  torty  guineas, 
and  which  he  refused.  He  next  felt  for  his  purse,  in 
order  to  pay  the  draper’s  bill :  affected  great  snqtrise, 
but  recollected  he  must  have  left  it  at  the  music  shop 
where  he  had  been  to  buy  a  sonata  !  it  wav  certainly 
safe  ;  he  had  been  no  where  else  ;  and  if  the  gentle¬ 
man,  (the  draper)  would  give  him  leave  to  hang  his 
violin  on  the  vacant  nail  he  saw  in  a  nitch  behind  the 
counter,  he  would  leave  it  till  he  returned  with  the 
money ;  but  may  be  that  he  might  not  come  till  next 
morning,  as  it  was  probable  he  might  stay  late  at  my 
lord’s,  where  he  was  going  to  rehearse  with  some  ama¬ 
teur'. 

The  draper  consented  ;  a  splendid  violin  was  drawn 
out  of  the  bag  and  hung  up  with  great  care,  the  inn-  i 
sical  (Tcntleman  observing  that  it  was  lucky  he  had 
another  at  home  for  which  h  ■  should  want  the  bag, 
which  he  took  with  him.  About  two  hours  after  anoth¬ 
er  person  came  for  some  small  article  and  cheapened  | 
a  piece  of  cloth  for  a  coat,  but  did  not  buy  if  ;  seeing,  j 
the  violin,  he  asked  if  it  waste  be  sold  ;  the  answer  i 
was,  “  no  ;  the  owner  would  not  sell  it  for  forty  guin-  j 
eas  “  If  must  be  a  good  one,”  said  the  stranger,  ! 

“  permit  me  to  see  it.”  He  took  it,  fried  it,  and  was  j 
in  raptures.  “  It’s  a  charming  instniment,  sir  ;  I’ll  ' 
give  you  twenty  guineas.’’  “  Sir,  it  is  not  mine  ;  I  , 
cannot  sell  it.’  ‘  I’ll  give  thirty  sir ; .  do  let  me  have  j 
it  And  he  took  out  his  purse.  ‘  I  cannot’  said  the 
draper  again.  ‘  Let  me  finger  it  a  little  more  ;  Sir 
yon  must  contrive  to  get  if  for  me — thirty-five  guin¬ 
eas,  sir;  Oh,  that’s  a  divine  tone  ;  I’ll  give  you  forty 
guineas,  sir,  and  pay  you  commission  for  buying  it ; 
and  I’ll  call  to-morrow  morning.’  ‘  I  shall  do  my  en¬ 
deavours  sir.’ 

The  draper  now  thought  he  should  make  a  hit,  the 
commission  probably  on  both  sides  was  not  to  be  ne¬ 
glected.  Early  next  morning  came  the  owner  of  the  i 
violin,  to  pay  for  his  kerseymere  and  take  his  instru¬ 
ment.  ‘  Will  you  sell  your  violin  sir  ?’  *  No,  sir— do 
you  play  ?’  *  No,  but  I  have  a  mind  to  make  a  pres-  j 

enf,  and  yon  say  this  is  a  good  one.  Will  you  take 
twenty  guineas  for  it?’  ‘  1  tell  you,  sir,  I  have  re-  | 
fused  forty.’  ‘  Come,  I’ll  give  you  thirty.’  ‘  No,  ! 
sir,  I  should  affront  my  lord,  if  any  body  else  was  to  ! 
get  it.’  ‘  Come,  come,  yon  say  you  have  another.’  i 
*  Aye,  that  is  true,  and  as  like  this  one,  as  can  be.’ 

‘  Well,  I  will  give  you  thirty-four  guineas  and  no 
more.’  ‘  Why  to  be  sure,  I  should  not  like  to  let  my 
lord  know  that  I  wanted  money,  if  I  did  even  want 
it ;  so  as  you  seem  to  like  it,  if  you  give  me  the  ker¬ 
seymere  into  the  bargain,  you  may  have  it ;  my  lord 
does  not-  know  one  from  the  other.’  The  thirty-four 
guineas  were  paid.  The  draper  has  got  a  violin  which  j 
the  pretended  purchaser  will  most  assuredly  never 
call  for.  Such  are  the  kind  of  hits  which  avarice 
sometimes  maks  ;  for  the  divine  toned  instrument 
proves  to  be  a  Dutch  one  of  half  a  guinea  price  ! 


OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGF.NCER. 
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'  MISS  EUST.qPHIEVE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 
The  uncommon  musical  capacity  of  this  young  la. 
fly  was  very  early  displayed  in  a  manner  equally  ex¬ 


traordinary.  When  scarcely  more  than  three  years  old, 
she  was  known  to  catch,  as  if  by  inspiration,  all  the 
popular  airs  of  the  day,  and  to  sing  them  with  such 
precision  as  to  admit  of  free  scientific  accompani¬ 
ment. 

'I'lie  first  attempt  to  instruct  her  at  the  age  of  six, 
was  after  a  few  trials,  abandoned  as  too  onerous.  Tin 
second  only  a  jear  after,  proved  decisive.  Her  tal¬ 
ents  unfolded  themselves  with  a  rapidi^  that,  at  the 
first  onset,  otitstrippeci  the  regular  pace  of  tuition. 
Every  new  lesson  was  learned  with  such  expeditious 
ease,  as  to  render  iDdis|>ensible  the  intervening  burth¬ 
en  of  home  instruction,  which  placed  her  several  pa¬ 
ges  in  advmice  oi'the  ensuing  lesson,  and  which  daily 
increasing,  made  it  at  last  an  act  of  justice  to  unite 
the  crtdit  with  the  labour.  Accordingly  she  became 
exclusively  the  pupil  of  her  own  father,  who  found 
himself  thus  unexpectedly  compelled  to  leachy  while 
he  himself  had  yet  to  learn  ;  the  Piano  Forte  not  be¬ 
ing  the  instrument  on  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
amateur. 

When  she  was  entering  upon  Pleyel’s  Sonatas,  Mr^ 
Etikxxe  made  a  professional  visit  to  Boston  ;  and  by 
his  liberal  conduct  proved  that  sympathy  between  tal¬ 
ents,  and  their  reciprocal  homage,  are  not  imaginary. 
At  a  glance  he  perceived  the  kindred  gem  as  yet  in 
its  native  bed,  and  unable  to  watch  over  it  in  person, 
he  left  behind  him  such  advice  as  powerfully  aided  in 
its  progressive  polish.  The  lustre  which  it  has  since 
acquired^robably  surpasses  his  utmost  anticipations  . 
but  the  mode  and  course  of  instruction  which  were 
adopted  at  his  recommendation,  entitle  him  to  (hat 
strain  of  eulogy  and  gratitude  in  which  he  is  generally 
spoken  of  by  the  family. 

In  the  year  1817,  having  occasion  to  visit  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  where  Steibelt  and  the  much  celebrated 
PiELn  resided,  Miss  Eustaphieve’s  father  took  her 
with  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  hearing  those 
great  masters,  and,  if  possible,  of  profiting  by  thei^ 
instructions.  But  this  purpose,  in  a  great  measure, 
though  not  wholly,  was  defeated  by  the  circumstance 
of  her  being  obliged,  sooner  than  was  expected,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Boston.  She  left  the  Imperial  capital  after 
staying  there  only  two  months,  just  long  enough  to 
make  both  these  eminent  characters  regret  her  de. 
parture. 

Thus  guided  chiefly  by  the  general  taste  of  her  pa- 
ernal  instructer  ;  without  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
great  performers  either  late  enough,  or  often  enough 
to  derive  benefit ;  removed  from  all  competition  which 
might  excite  laudable  emulation  and  a  necessary  por¬ 
tion  of  ambition  ;  with  no  association  even  to  relieve 
her  daily  task,  which  must  have  appeared  to  her  with¬ 
out  a  definite  object  and  therefore  more  tedious  than 
that  of  Penelope;  bereft  of  all  inducement  voluntarily 
to  prolong  her  practice  which  never  exceeded  five  out 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  which  decreasing,  as  other 
studies  interfered  is  now  reduced  to  about  one  half  of 
the  time  ;  she  nevertheless  in  the  progress  actually 
made,  excels  the  European  student  as  much  as  he 
does  her  in  the  possession  of  all  these  superior  means, 
and  positive  advantages.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  Gen¬ 
ius  ! 

To  convey  some  idea  of  her  masterly  performance, 
would  be  impossible  without  violating  our  pledge  not 
to  advance  any  thing  in  the  form  of  opinion  ;  but  we 
are  fortunately  in  the  possession  of  some  well  known 


facts,  which  can  be  .tdduced  eveu  on  this  point  ap. 
}>arent]y  incapable  of  demonstration. 

At  (he  very  couimenceiuent  of  her  ninth  year,  she 
astonished  a  numerous  audience  at  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  in  private  assemblies,  by  a  successive, 
rapid,  brilliant,  aiid  in  the  strictest  technical  sense, 
faultless  execution  of  “  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,’* 
“Vioiti’s  Concerto,”  “the  Conflagration  of  Moscow,” 
the  “  Storm  Concerto”  and  the  like  compositions 
Having  since  p.'.Esed  with  the  same  success  to  the 
master-pieces  of  Kalkbrenner,  Kies,  and  the  gigantic 
Beethoven  himself ;  having  frustrated  the  utmost  ef¬ 
forts  of  science  to  arrest  her  career  by  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  difficulties,  and  exhausted  (he  moderate  means 
of  supplying  her  with  new  music,  she  is  now  literally 
confined  within  the  circle  of  her  own  musical  library, 
whit  h  though  not  the  largest,  forms  perhaps  (he 
choicest  private  collection  in  the  United  States.  £v- 
ery  page  in  it  is  at  her  command  at  a  moment’s  notice; 
yet  every  page  to  be  mastered,  requires  powers  a* 
least  equal  to  her  own. 

A  genius  like  this,  would  have  had  in  Europe  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  exercising  itself  in  the  well-sup¬ 
plied  stores  of  music  without  additional  expence  ; 
yet,  though  deprived  here  of  this  advantage  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  make  a  good  reader,  or  sight  player,  how 
much  she  excels  even  in  this  highly  artificial  branch, 
may  be  known  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  our 
professors  who  witnessed,  and  oftened  accompanied 
her  on  such  occasions.  (1) 

(1)  One  particular  instance  we  cannot  help  noli- 
cing  a«  it  gives  us  the  wished  for  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  duty  of  criticism  upon  another  subject. 
A  short  time  since,  we  received  from  the  authors 
copy  of“  the  Dawning  of  music  in  Kentucky,”  whose 
elegant  edition  and  tasteful  embellishinenfs  do  treat 
I  honor  to  the  mechanical  arts  of  our  conntrj-.  It  is  un- 
I  questionably  the  productmn  of  a  masculine  and  pro- 
I  found  mind.  Boldness,  originality,  science,  and  even 
sublimity,  in  the  progress  of  about  150  pages,  often 
announce  the  presence  of  no  ordinary  genius.  It  em¬ 
braces  all  styles  of  musical  composition,  from  a  waltz 
or  song  up  to  the  acme  of  chromatic  phrenzy.  It  is, 
however,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  deformed  bj'  quaintness 
and  eccentricity,  evidently  assumed  to  catch  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  multitude,  as  if  (he  author  was  afraid 
of  trusting  to  his  merit  alone.  It  is  further  rendered 
useless  by  unnecessary  difficulties,  not  such  as  arise 
from  the  fertility  of  ideas,  or  flow  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  but  such  as  are  hunted  out  and  brought 
in  by  wholesale  for  their  oten  takeSy  to  incumber  in¬ 
discriminately  the  highest  as  well  as  the  plainest  char¬ 
acter  of  music,  admissible  in  the  former,  but  totally 
incompatible  with  the  latter.  The  author  is,  besides, 
guilty  of  a  new  species  of  quackery  by  pretending  to 
be  an  unexperienced  Tyro,  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  composition,  when,  in  fact,  the 
very  reverse  of  all  this  it  proved  by  almost  every  line 
he  has  presented  to  the  pnblic.  No  sooner  did  we 
place  this  extraordinary,  and  to  say  the  least,  very 
pureling  production  before  our  young  Euterpe  (for 
once  we  must  be  permitted  to  call  her  so,)  than  she 
went  through  tire  whole  without  encountering  any  ap¬ 
parent  obstruction  that  could  for  a  moment  stop  her, 
and  with  a  correctness,  which,  though  it  could  not 
brave  the  ordeal  of  close  critical  inspection,  a  thing 
I  almost  impossible  when  the  character  of  the  work  is 
taken  into  consideration,  was  yet  sufficient  to  enable 
us  and  others  present  to  form  the  judgment  we  have 
just  now  pronov.iiced  upon  its  merits.  This  fresh 
proof,  which  surprised  even  us,  who  were  already  so 
familiar  with  her  talents,  made  any  longer  silence  oa 
our  part  almost  criminal.  We  were  determined  from 
that  moment,  rather  to  nin  the  risk  of  partial  offence, 
than  to  appear  in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  in  our  own, 
guilty  of  apathy  and  indifference. 


BLACK  EY’D  SUSAN. 

favorite  Sea  Sonff  sung'  with  imboimded  applause  by 

MR.  mCLEDOJW 


William  who  high  upon  the  yard. 

Rock’d  by  the  billows  to  and  fro, 

Soon  as  her  well  known  voice  he  heard, 

He  sigh’d,  and  cast  his  eyes  below  ; 

The  cord  glides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And  quick  as  light’ning  on  the  deck  be  stands. 

Ill 

So  the  sweet  lark  high  pois’d  in  air. 

Shrt«  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast, 

If  chance  his  mate’s  shiill  call  he  hear. 

And  drops  at  once  into  her  breast 
The  noblest  ca|>tain  in  the  British  fleet. 

Might  envT  William’s  lips  those  kisses  sweet. 

IV. 

0  1  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain  ; 

Ut  me  kiss  ofi*  that  falling  tear. 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 

Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds,  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

V. 

I  ^lieve  not  what  the  landsmen  say, 

!  Who  tempt  with  doubts,  thy  constant  mind, 

I  They’ll  tell  thee;  sailors,  when  away, 


In  every  port  a  mistress  find. 

Yos,  yes.  believe  them  when  ihoy  tell  thee  so, 

For  thou  art  present  whereso’er  I  go. 

VI. 

If  to  fair  India’s  coast  we  sail,  • 

T'hy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright 
Thy  breath  is  Afric’s  spicy  gale. 

Thy  skin  is  Ivory  so  white. 

Thus,  every  beautioiis  object  that  I  view, 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charms  of  lovely  Sue. 

Vll 

Though  battle  calls  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  mv  pretty  Susan  mourn. 

Though  cannons  roar,  vet,  safe  from  harm?, 
William  shall  to  Ins  «?ear  lelnrn. 

Love  turns  aside  the  b.dls  that  round  me  flv. 

Lest  percious  tears  should  drop  troui  Susan’s  eyci 
VIII. 

The  Boatswain  gave  the  drea.Iful  word, 

'The  saiN  their  swelling  boiom  spread  ; 

No  longer  must  .she  siay  or>  hoard. 

They  kw.>,’d  she  sigli’d  he  tiing  hi*  head, 

Her  less'inng  boat  unwilhog  rows  itm  la"d  ; 

Adieu !  she  cries,  and  wav’d  her  liiy  hand. 
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In  ♦he  art  of  acooiupaniment  ihe  has  ha'l  still  !»*•» 
prsctke  ;  yet,  with  whet  taste  and  dexterity  she  can 
ev«  n  here  acquit  herself,  we  ap|>eal  with  cotiAdenCe 
to  all  those  who  have  heard  her  accompany  “  th« 
Creation”  or  the  “  Mount  of  Olives”  and  particularly 
looiir  eminent  musician,  Doct.  Jackson,  who  is  just¬ 
ly  pl.iced  at  the  head  of  this  scientific  department. 

Such  is  her  confidence  in  herself,  arising  from  the 
modest,  yet  full  consciousness  of  her  powers  ;  that  1 
the  spirit  of  her  performance,  instead  of  b«  in)(  abashed, 
invariably  rises  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hear¬ 
ers  qualified  to  form  a  critical  jiidy^ment.  It  is  par' 
ticularly  worthy  of  remark  that  she  has  never  been 
known  to  commit  one  single  mistake  such  as  would 
attract  notice  or  make  correction  necessary  in  any  of 
the  ereat  number  of  pieces  which  she  was  called  up. 
on  to  play  after  ever  so  slight  a  preparation.  (2) 

Such  too  is  the  accuracy  of  her  ear,  that,  like  the 
celebrated  Master  Crouch,  she  can,  with  her  face  aver¬ 
ted  from  the  instrument  tell  every  single  note,  ot  a 
group  of  notes,  as  soon  as  the  keys  are  touched  by 
by  another  person.  This  she  can  do  even  on  instni* 
ments  with  which  she  is  totally  unacquainted  ;  a  gift 
very  rare  even  among  the  first-rate  veterans. 

She  has  never  yet  failed  to  exceed  the  highest  ex¬ 
pectations  and  to  subject  the  eye  so  muck  to  the 
novel  illusion  of  the  ear,  that  one  does  not  even  sus* 
pect  himself  to  be  in  presence  of  any  other  than  an 
eminent,  mature  professional  performer.  All  these 
positive,  though  extraordinary  facts,  and  they  will  be 
acknowledged  as  such  by  all  those  who  have  enjoyed 
an  opportunity,  and  possess  the  necessary  requisites, 
to  form  a  correct  opinion,  are  recorded  of  a  young 
lady,  who  has  completed  her  twelfth  year  on  the  22d 
of  May  last. 

This  information,  which  we  have  thus  purposely 
reserved,  leaves  as  at  the  threshold  of  our  next  sub' 
comparative  illustration. 

Te  h(*  continued. 


(2)  The  winter  before  last,  when  only  eleven  years 
•Id,  she  actually  executed  “  Logier’s  Concerto”  in  a 
very  superior  style,  with  a  full  orchestra  and  before  a 


GRAiND  MUSICAL  INVENTiON. 


numerous  assembly  at  the  Philoharmonic  society,  on^,  ,  .  ...  ... 

the  very  evening  of  the  dav  on  which  she  saw  for  the  many  projectors  has  been  so  melancholy,  that  it  requires,at  this  day,  the  daring  spirit,  and  the 

first  time,  that  elegant  composition.  '  enthusiasm  which  are  naturally  allied  to  genius,  in  any  man  to  announce  himself  as  the  inventor  of  any  thing 

new  and  extraordinary.  The  patience  and  perseverance  of  a  Galileo,  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  a  Fulton, 


MRS.  FREJWH'S  SECOMD  COJWERT. 

This  lady's  second  concert  was  genteely  and  more 
numerously  attended  than  the  preceeding  one.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  she  will  gratify  the  public  with  some  se¬ 
lections  of  sacred  music  ere  she  quits  Boston. 


are  necessary  to  him  who  would  benefit  his  species  by  the  result  of  original  plans  and  forms,  or  that  of  new 
combinations  of  old  and  tried  ones.  Hence  we  cannot  but  admire  and  respect  the  roan  who,  regardless  of 
the  hard  fate  of  so  many  who  have  trod  before  him«the  thorny  path  ef  improvement,  still  has  the  fortitude 
or  philosophy  of  mind  to  spend  years  in  toil  and  study  ;  to  labor  by  day,  with  persevering  industry,  and 
trim  the  midnight  lamp,  with  the  vigilance  ascribed  to  the  ancient  vestals,  in  bringing  to  perfection  an  idea 
from  which  he  hopes  to  reap  fame  and  benefit  to  himself,  and  to  reflect  credit,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the 
genius  of  his  country. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci¬ 
ety,  for  choice  of  officers,  for  the  year  ensuing,  takes 
place  on  Monday  next,  at  Boylston  Hall. 


PERFORMANCE  OF  SACRED  MUSIC. 

The  school  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  belonging  to  the  Rev  Dr.  Richmond’s 
•ociety  in  Dorchester,  will  perform  a  nnmber  of  se¬ 
lect  pieces  mostly  from  the  Old  Colony  Colktlton,  on 
Sunday,  the  third  of  September  next,  to  commence  at 
1  o'clock,  P.  M.  at  the  Meeting  house  of  said  society. 

Tickets  at  25  cents  may  be  had  at  D.  Brewer’s  & 
Jsnies  Pierces,  in  Dorchester,  at  Nathan  C.  Martin’s 
ID  Milton  ;  also  at  the  door,  on  the  evening  of  per- 
forssaoce. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  APOLLINO. 


Dtrivation  of  Ihe  name— Apollo,  the  God  of  Muiic — Eino,  a  Greek  word,  signifying,  the  whole. 

The  Apollino  combines  the  music  of  a  Church  Organ,  a  Grand  Orchestra,  a  Martial  Band,  and  a  Harp. 
The  whole  or  any  part  to  be  performed  by  one  person,  on  six  octaves  of  piano  forte,  or  organ  keys  and  five 
pedals. 

Organ. — 49  pipes  of  stop  diapason,  49  do.  principal,  open  diapason  of  organ,  great  double  diapason  of  organ. 
Swell. — 25  dnkianno,  25  flageoletts,  25  imitations  of  birds. 

Martial  and  Orchestra. — 25  clarionetts,  4  bugles,  25  trumpets,  8  French  horns,  12  bassoons,  10  serpents,  2B 
flutes,  28  fifes,  2?  strings  on  violin  and  violincello,  37  do.  on  harp,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  symbols. 
Harmonica. — 25  musical  glasses. 

Mr.  Plimpton,  the  inventor,  is  a  native  of  Medway  in  this  State. 
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THE  BOVqUET. 


Hereflute'n  unnumber'd  Ikeir  eelors  unite, 

Some  pink,  and  tome  purple,tome  blue  and  tome  white. 
Some  damatk,  tome  yellow,  tome  green  and  tome  red, 
TIutr /ragranu  ailemale  diffutively  thed. 


VOR  TBK  BCTSaPBlAI). 

MUSIC. 

Abovb  jon  biae  canopj,  shining  so  bright^ 

The  goddess  of  mime,  Eutbbpb,  was  bom  ; 

But  left  her  high  palace  of  glorj  and  light, 

To  shed  her  soft  radiance  on  mortals  forlorn. 

With  pleasure  the  maid  vras  received  below, 

For  pitj  shone  bright,  in  her  mild  axure  eje  ; 

When  si  «•  spoke,every  bosom  with  transport  did  glow, 
Every  spirit  seemed  wafted  with  rapture  on  high. 

As  the  sunbeam,  at  mom  of  the  dowers  soft  cheek. 
The  tears  for  its  absence  at  evening,  doth  kiss  ; 

So  the  soft  flowing  eye,  that  misfortune  did  speak. 

By  music  is  dried,  and  now  sparkles  with  bliss. 

And  now  o’er  the  wide  world  she  warbles  her  notes. 
And  loves  with  the  breexe,  o’er  the  water  to  roam. 

And  oft  on  the  breath  of  Uie  lovely,  she  floats, 

But  the  heart  of  the  gentle  and  brave  'h  her  home. 

ROMEO. 


THE  OPSOPHAGOS. 

Diphilut,  o  f  Sinope,  m  Pontut,  teat  the  author  of  one 
hundred  Comediet — applauded  for  hit  moralt,  wit, 
and  humour.  The  following  it  from  one  ef  hit 
Comediet 

We  have  a  notable  law  in  Corinth, 

Where,  if  a  fellow  outnins  reason. 

Feasting  and  junketing  at  furious  cost. 

The  sumptuary  justice  calls  upon  him. 

And  thus  begins  to  sift  him — “  You  live  well  / 

But  have  you  well  to  live  f  You  squander  freely  : 
Have  you  wherewithal  ?  Have  you  the  funds 
For  these  outgoings  !  If  you  have,  go  on  ! 

If  you  have  not,  we’ll  stop  you  in  good  time. 

Before  you  outrun  honesty  ;  for  he 

Who  lives,  we  know  not  how,  must  live  by  his  wilt  ; 

Either  he  touches  some  fool’s  purse. 

Or  is  the  accomplice  of  some  knavish  gang  ; 

This  a  well  order’d  city  will  not  suffer  : 

Such  vermin  we  expel. 

MISCELL  A \Y, 


eTliBements  • 


PI.ACIARlSM. 

Some  time  since,  in  a  certain  seminary  of  learning, 
a  student  who  was  appointed  to  criticise  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  one  of  his  fellow  students,  did  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  laconic  manner : — “  The  composition  is  a  well 
written  one — it  has  but  one  fault ;  and  that  is,  it  should 
have  two  inverted  commits  at  the  beginning,  and  two 
direct  ones  at  the  end  of  it.”  The  writer  who  was 
rather  duli  of  comprehension,  w.is  mightily  elated  to 
think  that  there  was  but  one  f.inlt  in  the  whole  of  his 
jintduction.  — o — 

They  that  presume  most  in  prosperity,  are  soonest 
subject  to  despair  in  adversity. 

That  woman  who  makes  her  husband’s  home  a  par¬ 
adise,  will  never  have  reason  to  complain  of  bis  wan¬ 
dering  abroad. 


NRW  MUSIC, 

Just  receiwd  from  Philadelphia,  *  Ji  eavHve  once 
taid  to  a  Linnet— Love  toft  Ilhuicn'-' Lave  and 
Honour' — ‘  Low  down  in  the  Broom' — ‘  Elltn't  Love' 
— ‘  Walert  of  EUe' — ‘  The  Soldier  tired?— &ud  ‘  Oh, 
Aanny,’  as  sungby  Mrs.  French.  Just  published,* /’m 
wearing  awa  to  the  land  of  the  Leat — *  If  ye  a  high¬ 
land  laddie  meet,'  with  a  variety  of  fashionable  Scotch 
airs.  Also,  *Day  of  Olory,'  a  national  melody,  as  sung 
at  the  44th  anniversary  of  American  Independence. 
Also,  the  following  music  hy  Mr.  Christiani — ”  Elle 
est  a  Lui,”  “Chactaa,”  *‘  ^etto,  Harp  and  Piano 
Forte,”  ”  Robin  Adair,”  variations,  “Is  there  a  heart” 
variations,  ”  Spanish  Wsdtx,”  ”  Italian  Waltx,”  “Ger¬ 
man  Waltx,”  “  L’amant  de  la  foret,”  “  A  toi,”  “  Not 
I,”  “  Blue  eyed  Mary,”  variations,  “  O  Dolce  Con¬ 
certo,  ”  “Una  Brunetta,’'  “  Qual  langnido,”  “  Rin- 
ascer  mi  Sento,”  “  Maria  Louisa,”  “  Fantasie,”  “Le 
valliant  Troubadour,”  “Un  locohace  ciento,”  “Ven- 
ditor  d’aceta,”  &c. 

With  a  variety  of  new  airs  with  variations,  and  new 
Flute  music,  by  JOHN  R,  PARKER. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  MUSEUM. 

TREMOJCr  STREET. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Columbian  Museum,  respect¬ 
fully  informs  tlie  Public,  that  he  has  engaged  Mr 
Plimpton,  with 

THE  APOLLINO 

a  new  constructed  musical  machine,  to  perform  every 
day  and  evening,  (except  Saturday  and  Sunday)  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  1 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon — and  from  7  till  10  in  the 
evening. 

The  Apollino  was  invented  and  built  by  Mr.  Plimp¬ 
ton,  a  self-taught  artist  and  a  native  of  this  State.  It 
has  been  exhibited  at  Albany  and  New-York  to  large 
and  respectable  audiences  in  each  place,  particularly 
the  last  mentioned,  and  received  that  applause  which 
was  due  to  genius  and  merit— and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  will  not  suffer 
the  ingenious  inventor  to  go  unrewarded. 

A  performance  on  this  Instrument,  or  rather  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Instruments,  will  take  place  at  the  Col 
umbian  Museum  on  Thursday  evening,  this  week 
The  performance  will  consist  of  a  display  of  the  Apol¬ 
lino  in  all  its  parts  separately,  the  combination  of  S, 
3,  4,  tic.  and  lastly  the  whole  at  once.  A  number  of 
favourite  airs,  marches,  waltxes.  Ice.  will  be  perform¬ 
ed  on  the  flute,  flageolet,  musical  glasses,  bugle,  bag¬ 
pipes,  and  martial  band  of  the  Apollino. 

For  particulars  of  the  Apollino,  see  bills. 

Admittance  50  cents— children  25  cents. 

The  audience  will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  view¬ 
ing  the  Museum  between  the  parts  of  the  performance 
of  the  Apollino,  without  any  addition  of  charge. 

MUSIC  TUITION. 

Mr.  8.  P.  TAYLOR,  FROM  N.  YORK, 
Professor  and  Teacher  of  Music  and  Organist  to  the 
“  West  Church” 

Respectfully  tenders  his  professional  services  to  the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston, 
in  teaching  the 

PIAMO  FORTE,  ORGA^r,  and  S/JVG/.VG. 
^^Application  to  be  made  at  the  Franklin  Music 

Warehouse,  No.  6,  Milk-street ;  or  at  his  house 
in  Clark  street,  where  he  will  give  instruc¬ 
tions  to  those  (Nipils,  who  can  have  the 
use  of  his  Piano  Forte. 


MR.  BAILEY, 

Would  respectfully  inform  his  patrons  and  fnends,  tha  t 
the  Second  Quarter  of  his  Seminary  for  the  Instructioa 
of  Ladies  in  the  Theory  and  pnu'tice  of  Vocal  Music 
will  commence  on  Thursday,  S4ih  init.  at  3  o’clock! 
P.  M.  at  the  Boybton  School,  Fort  Hill.  Days  of  tui¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  Commencement  week, will 
be  Thursdays  and  Satnrdays,  at  3  ©‘clock,  P.  M. 
Terms,  6  dollars  per  quarter.  Ladies  who  have  at¬ 
tended  Mr.  B’s  instructions  in  the  theory  and  prao- 
tice  of  music  for  the  term  of  two  quarters  previous 
to  the  present  season,  will  be  admitted  for  3  dollars 
per  quarter. 

The  Second  Quarter  of  the  Seminary  will  be  princi¬ 
pally  devoted  to  learning,  in  a  correct  and  graceful 
manner,  some  of  the  cimioest  and  most  fashionable 
Songs  and  Duets  of  the  present  day. 


NEW  PUbLlCATiONS. 

THE  DAWNIHO  OF  MUSIC  iJY  KENTUCKY*, 

Or,  the  pleasures  of  harmony  in  the  solitudes  of 
nature — Opera  Prima,  by  A.  P.  Heinrich,  Kentucky. 

In  presenting  this  work  to  the  world,  the  author  ob¬ 
serves,  that  he  has  been  actuated  much  less  by  any 
pecuniary  interest,  than  seal,  in  furnishing  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  various  musical  compositions,  which  it  is  hop¬ 
ed,  will  prove  both  useful  and  entertaining. 

The  many  severe  animadversions,  so  long  and  re¬ 
peatedly  cast  on  the  talent  for  music  in  this  country, 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  motives  of  the  author,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  abilities  ;  and  should  he  be  able,  by 
this  effort,  to  create  but  one  single  Star  in  the  Wett, 
no  one  would  ever  be  more  proud  than  himself,  to  be 
called  an  American  musician.  He,  however,  is  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  which  at  the  present  day,  attend 
talent  on  the  crowded  and  diflicult  road  of  eminence  ; 
but  fears  of  just  criticism,  by  competent  matters, 
should  never  retard  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  when 
ambitious  of  producing  works  more  lasting  than  hol- 
terfly  effutiont  of  the  present  age.  He,  therefore, 
relying  on  the  candour  of  the  public,  will  rest  confi¬ 
dent,  that  justice  will  be  done,  by  due  comparisons 
with  the  works  of  other  authors,  but  who  have  never 
like  him,  been  thrown,  as  it  were,  by  diteordant 
eventt,  far  from  the  emporiums  of  musical  science,  in¬ 
to  the  isolated  wilds  of  nature,  where  he  invoked  his 
muse,  tutored  only  by  alma  mater. 

A.  P  HEINRICH, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  DAWNING  OF  MUSIC, 
At  the  solicitation  of  many  of  his  friends,  proposes  t« 

publish,  by  subscription,  a  musical  work,  to  be 
enUUed  The 

Western  Minstrel, 

Being  a  selection  of  Songs  and  Airs  for  the  Voice  and 
Piano  Forte. 

The  work  will  be  comprised  in  Four  Numbers,  of 
Six  pages  each  (music  sixe,)  and  be  delivered  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  at  Fifty  cents  per  No.  or  two  dollars  entire, 
payable  on  delivery.  It  shall  be  executed  in  a  hand¬ 
some  style,  and  printed  on  good  paper. 

The  selection  shall  be  such  ar,  it  h  hoped,  will 
prove  useful  and  interesting  to  perfonuers  in  general, 
and  consist  of  well  chosen  moral,  sentimental,  and 
patriotic  aongs,  interspersed  with  airs,  waltxes,  kc. 

The  publication  shall  be  commenced  as  soon  u  a 
sofiScient  number  of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  wa^ 
rant  the  undertaking,  and  be  completed  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  dispatch. 

The  author  assures  the  public  that  his  best  efforti 
shall  be  made  to  please  and  gratify  ;  and  he  earnestly 
hopes,  that  their  confidence  in  his  reliance  on  Ibex 
well  known  liberality,  will  amply  remunerate  his  ex¬ 
ertions. 

O^'^SiibscTiptions  received  by  the  author,  and  by 
Messrs.  Bacon  k  Hart,  Philadelphia — and  by  Johb  R 
Parker,  Franklin  Music  Warehouse,  6,  Milk-street, 
Boston. 


